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The object lesson pointed by the nearly 4,000 
miles of unfortified frontier between us and Canada 
should be emphasized on every possible occasion and 
the contrast drawn between it and the guarded 
boundaries of Europe, whose forts and sentinels have 
so failed to keep the peace. Our peace has been pre- 
served because we prepared for it by removing from 
the great Canadian border all that might seem to 
have any hostile intent. There were no ships of war 
on the Great Lakes ready to fire the fatal first shot, 
no forts or armed patrols along the line. 

Dr. James A. MacDonald of Toronto, speaking 
before the Congregational Club of Boston on Fore- 
fathers' Day, uttered these memorable words: 

"A civilized international boundary and a century 
of peace! That is America's greatest achievement. 
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That thing, unique, original, North America alone 
has done. And because of that achievement these 
two nations have earned the right, when the wicked 
war is over, to stand up in the councils of the nations 
and teach the homelands of American colonists the 
more excellent way. What the sons in America have 
done on the Great Lakes, on the St. Lawrence, on 
the Niagara, and across the sweeping plains the 
fathers in Britain, in France, and in Germany might 
do, ought to do, on the North Sea and in the Chan- 
nel. It can be done on all the continents. The 
jungle can be made a neighborhood. The remain- 
ders of barbarism can be swept away on every bound- 
ary line. If America takes her stand and leads the 
way all the continents will do it." 



Annual Meeting Notice, 

The eighty-seventh annual meeting of the American 
Peace Society will be held in Washington, D. C, on 
Friday, the 7th of May. It is hoped that a large num- 
ber of the members of the society will plan to attend. 
Detailed notice, of the arrangements will be given in the 
next issue of The Advocate of Peace. 



Wasted Heroism and How to Make It 
Count. 

The saddest feature of the present lamentable Euro- 
pean war is the heroism which is being misdirected and 
wasted. The uncountable money waste is bad enough, 
for money represents past labor and present and future 
possibilities. The shocking loss of life is worse still. 
But, worst of all, is the waste of heroism, for heroism 
implies idealism and idealists. This wanton annihila- 
tion of idealists — this blotting out of men willing to 
sacrifice limb and life at their country's call — is the 
supremely tragic element in the deplorable situation, 
for this is the class that any nation can least afford to 
lose. Gen. Francis A. Walker used to say that the wave 
of sordid commercialism and unscrupulous greed, which 
has now engulfed our country for half a century, dates 
from the Civil War, when so many high-minded young 
men perished, leaving the administration of business 
and politics to conscienceless materialists. 

What is Europe's sacrifice all for? Is some worthy 
end to be attained — some end that is worth the awful 
cost? None whatever. Between the warring nations 
there exists absolutely no question which can be soberly 
formulated and submitted to arbitration, even assuming 
that the belligerents were in a temper to arbitrate. 
What is at the bottom of the struggle, then? Half a 
dozen monarchs, greedy for more power, hoodwinked or 
prodded on by dividend-seeking corporations which sell 
war munitions, have turned Europe into a slaughter 
pen, and are busily engaged in transforming the very 
flower of European manhood into decaying corpses. 

The pity is that the unfortunate victims have been 
caught with such "mouldy corn/' At the old, hypocrit- 
ical cry of "patriotism/' "loyalty to king," "defense of 
fatherland," "honor of the flag," able-bodied citizens 
have yielded themselves to mob hypnotism, and, even at 
this late day in world .evolution, again have consented 
to be merely "the king's animal'' and "food for pow- 
der"; as if any land or king or flag were worth dying 
for that does not put above everything else the lives and 
happiness of its citizens, instead of gulping them down 
in the blood-dripping jaws of war ! 

Not for one moment would we speak lightly of the 
dead, the dying, and the doomed. When one lays down 
his life for a cause, flippant criticism is out of place. 
But it is neither irreverent nor irrelevant to ask whether 
said cause is worth dying for. Probably every thought- 
ful observer of events feels that the present war is the 
greatest tragedy in all history, not only because of its 
frightful cost in money and men and morals, not only 
because of its absolutely silly and brazenly wicked need- 
lessness, but because its excuse is so utterly paltry, and 
because its motives are so despicable. 

Is there no way in which this misdirected and wasted 
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heroism may be made to count — no way in which such 
awful sacrifices may be utilized to promote civilization, 
instead of hindering it and destroying it? Is there no 
outlet for self-sacrificing heroism but the trade of the 
man-killer ? Is there no "moral equivalent of war/* for 
which William James used to plead so earnestly ? Many 
ways of laying down one's life for a really worthy cause 
will readily suggest themselves to earnest thinkers. The 
present article will name but a single one. 

Millions of men are now in the ranks of the opposing 
armies. Many other millions will be summoned to the 
colors before the war ends. In all this the people have 
no voice whatsoever, for, when war once is on, popular 
government is abrogated, just as the judicial process of 
the civil courts must give place to martial law with its 
"blind spasms of wild justice." The "powers that be" 
say to the citizen, "Come," and he cometh — to the re- 
cruiting camp; they say, "Go," and he go'eth — to the 
trench and his shallow grave. 

Now let us suppose that out of these millions thus 
ruthlessly doomed to die there were, say, one hundred 
thousand men who would stand up and refuse, for con- 
science's sake, to become killers of their fellow-men. 
Of course, the sequel to such refusal would be a court- 
martial and a firing-squad. But by the time one hun- 
dred thousand choice-souled men had been placed in 
front of a stone wall and shot such a sentiment would 
have been generated as to end war forever. Not only 
would the non-belligerent powers pour in their united 
and ominous protests, but within the warring nations 
themselves popular movements would break out too 
widespread to be ignored, too powerful to brook resist- 
ance. After such an expression of public feeling no 
ruler or government ever again could dream of plunging 
a people into war. With this abolition of the war curse 



democracy would come to its own, civilization would 
commence, and its permanence.be assured. 

Does such a dream of conserving the heroism now 
being misdirected and wasted on the European battle- 
fields move practical men to laughter? At least it is 
no more ludicrous than the "peace-by-bludgeon" doc- 
trine which has so completely broken down. And cer- 
tainly sacrifice for so noble an end would be something 
truly worth while, something high and altogether praise- 
worthy; something vastly superior to the unthinking, 
undiscerning, misdirected, wasted heroism which, by its 
blind sacrifice of itself, naively confesses its stupidity. 

What a comparatively small price to pay for so in- 
estimable a blessing to our war-weary race — one hundred 
thousand men — only a tiny fraction of the number of 
lives already sacrificed by a single nation in the welter 
now on — a mere bagatelle as compared with those who 
must yet be butchered for militarism's holiday! We 
ask in all seriousness, Is not the experiment worth 
trying ? B. 

More and More Money for War. 

The army appropriation bill passed the Senate on 
February 23, carrying about $103,000,000, having been 
amended in the Senate committee and increased by 
nearly $2,000,000 over the form in which it passed the 
House. 

The naval appropriation bill passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on February 5 with a considerable reduction 
in its provisions. It was reported to the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 25 from the Naval Affairs Committee, and on 
February 26 was passed, carrying appropriations for 
about $152,000,000. The increased appropriations are 
largely for added submarines, the committee amendments 
having been adopted providing for 5 submarines of sea- 
going type instead of 1 and for 16 submarines for coast 
defense intead of 11. The bill was then sent to confer- 
ence, where a compromise was agreed on, the conferees 
accepting the 16 coast defense submarines, but reducing 
the provision for sea-going submarines to 2. 

The discussion of the naval bill in the House was un- 
usually, encouraging, because of the high stand taken by 
many of the members. Representative Underwood, floor 
leader on the Democratic side, made a strong plea for 
reduction to one battleship on economic grounds espe- 
cially. After the motion by Mr. Hobson that four bat- 
tleships be authorized, Mr. Underwood offered an amend- 
ment to strike out the four and insert one. Mr. Wither- 
spoon also offered a substitute amendment to strike out 
the battleship paragraph altogether. After a few hours 
of discussion., the motion of Mr. Underwood was voted 
on, and the count stood 142 to 129. Thus at one time 
the House actually voted for one battleship. 

The Witherspoon amendment to strike out the battle- 
ship provision altogether failed to pass. Mr. Hobson's 
motion for four ships was lost by a vote of 54 yeas, 121 



